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The establishment on the French throne of
Henry IV. even as a Roman Catholic was no
doubt of the greatest service to the Protestant
cause in other parts of Europe. Personal enmity
to Spain, ambition and patriotism combined to
cause Henry IV. to pursue as a Romanist the same
policy he would have followed as a Protestant. But
when Spain was no longer formidable, Lewis XIV.,
the ruler and the idol of Catholic France, was but
acting in accordance with his position, when he in
turn became the champion of orthodoxy and of
despotism, the scourge of liberty and of Protes-
tantism.

The news of the King's conversion was received
by all among the Leaguers who desired the preser-
vation of the kingdom and of the Faith with as much
joy, says Villeroy, as if they had been restored from
death to life.

The fury of the Zealots, on the other hand, knew
no bounds and became even more extravagant in
expression. Not the Pope, not even God, said the
preachers, could absolve a relapsed heretic. Where
was the Balthasar Gerard, the Jacques Clement, who
would rid the world of this monster? But with the
exception of a few fanatics, the Leaguers listened
with growing distaste and weariness to sermons
sometimes three hours long, filled with abuse and
scurrility. The more moderate among the clergy
began to preach reconciliation and the Divine right
of Kings.

The controversy was waged even more vigorously
in the pamphlets and broadsheets which poured